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CotoneL Cuauncey M. Hooper, 
Commanding Officer, 369th Coast Artillery 


THE 369th DEPARTS 


E wish to extend our good wishes to 
the 369th Coast Artillery (A.A.) 
Regiment, which departed for Fort 


Ontario, Oswego, N. Y., on the night of Janu- 
ary 21, 1941. We are sure that this Regiment, 
heir to a record that is not surpassed by any 
National Guard Regiment in the United States, 
will be a credit to the State of New York and 
to the Negro race, from which its officer and 
enlisted personnel is drawn. The Regiment en- 
trained with a Negro as Commanding Officer 
in the person of Colonel Chauncey M. Hooper, 
who served overseas with the parent Regiment, 
the 15th Infantry, N. Y. N. G. Many will re- 
call that the 15th, during the World War, was 
brigaded with the French because of Ameri- 
can prejudice, remained 191 consecutive days in 
the trenches without relief, was the American 
Regiment nearest the Rhine when the Armistice 
was signed, and was decorated with the Croix 
de Guerre with silver star for conspicuous gal- 
lantry. Since the last war the 15th Infantry, re- 
organized as the 369th Infantry, has had tough 
sledding. For a time its existence was threat- 
ened, not because of any dereliction on the part 
of its officers and men but because it did not 
fit into the tables of organization of combat 
units because the War Department did not con- 
template Negro combat units. For the past 
year and a half it has had the services of Briga- 
dier General B. O. Davis as senior instructor 
and Commanding Officer, who was elevated to 
the Brigadier rank while with the 369th. 
Reports from the Regular Army instructors 
who have been assigned to the Regiment in- 
dicate that it has made commendable progress 
in mastering the principles of anti-aircraft de- 
fense. It should be noted, however, that the 
369th was transferred to this branch of the 
service only after a vigorous fight by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman and Lieutenant Governor 
Charles Poletti in order to save the Regiment 
from threatened extinction as a combat unit. 
The Commanding Officer has been a well- 
known and highly respected citizen of Harlem, 
whose chief interest since the World War has 
been the development of the Regiment into an 
efficient organization. He has passed through 
the successive grades from Lieutenant to Colonel 
and has won the confidence of the high officers 
in the New York State National Guard. 
No one knows now what will be the ultimate 


The Says 


disposition of the 369th, but this we do know— 
that with a fair chance it will be a shining ex- 
ample of the loyalty of the American Negro to 
his country. 


AMERICAN NAZISM 
B: no other terms can the cruel and delib- 


erate exclusion of Negro citizens from 

aviation and other industrial plants en- 
gaged in filling defense orders, solely because of 
their color, be described. Up to this time these 
plants, particularly the aviation plants, have ar- 
rogantly and brutally rejected every plea of in- 
terested citizens of both races to remove the 
color bar. 

Moreover, even when Negroes have been cer- 
tified as capable by foremen from the plants 
engaged in training men for apprenticeship in 
the public schools, the plants have callously in- 
formed state employment service interviewers 
that they would not accept those trainees who 
are colored. One plant in Long Island, New 
York, has launched a program of training me- 
chanics in a private school, paying the tuition 
of all young men who desired to enroll—but 
Negro boys have been rigidly excluded from 
these courses. 

Such is the situation in the year 1941 as 
America starts on another crusade to save the 
democratic system of government. This is the 
picture of democracy which has become fixed in 
the minds of thousands of Negro young men 
eligible for the draft, subject to the call for ser- 
vice in the armed forces of the nation. This is 
the United States of America which presumes 
to condemn Hitler for racial persecution and 
oppression. 


AN APOLOGY 
ITY regrets the inadvertent 


use of the name of a real person in one 

of its fictional short stories. When the 
name “Mr. DuVaul” appeared in a story en- 
titled “The Boy Who Painted Christ Black,” 
by John Henrik Clarke, the editors had no way 
of knowing that a Mr. Charles W. DuVaul ex- 
isted and that he is at the present time Super- 
visor of the Negro Schools of Athens, Georgia. 
Opportunity apologizes to Mr. DuVaul for 
any confusion the coincidence may have caused 
him. 
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An NYA Student Learning to Spot-Weld. 


O single government agency has swung 
into effective action more quickly in 
the present defense emer :ncy than has 

the National Youth Administration. Charged 
with the tremendous task of helping to allevi- 
ate some of the many difficulties faced by that 
large segment of American youth between the 
ages of 16 and 25, the NYA has seen in Amer- 
ica’s sudden demand for speed and more speed 
in the production of vital necessities a challenge 
and an opportunity to put young people to 
work and thus at one stroke to eliminate many 
other ills which afflicted them. 

In cities all over the country the NYA has 
within the past few months set up training 
courses to teach young boys and girls how to 
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Training 
Negro 
Youth 
For Jobs 


© By ROBERT J. ELZY 


perform tasks for which workers either are 
needed already, or soon will be needed, in the 
defense effort. Many of these courses are being 
given in makeshift quarters; in deserted fac- 
tory buildings, abandoned lofts, empty office 
space. Some are scheduled in vocational or trade 
schools, at times when regularly scheduled 
classes aren’t in session. A few run through the 
wee hours of the morning, for the benefit of 
certain groups who can attend at no other 
time. 

They differ from the ordinary school in two 
respects: first, their students put in full time— 
eight hours a day—on the single type of work 
for which they’re training; and second, there 
are no “prescribed” courses like English, al- 
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gebra, or French to bother with, and the student 
is allowed to shift from one course to another 
as soon as he discovers either that he doesn’t 
like the type of work he’s doing, or likes some 
other better. 

Because the writer has had a hand in setting 
up these courses in the City of New York and 
in seeing to it that colored boys and girls get 
their fair share—and sometimes a little better-— 
of the training offered, this article will describe 
only the work undertaken in that metropolis. 
With minor alterations made necessary by dif- 
ference in locality, the same program is being 
carried on in hundreds of cities all over the 
United States. 


ie New York there are at the present time two 

classes of projects: the industrial group and 
the practical arts group. The industrial group 
consists of a series of shops, each set up to ap- 
proximate the work processes and conditions 
that exist in private business. In the Astoria 
Work Experience Center, for example, the fol- 
lowing types of work are taught: power sewing 
machine operation, woodworking and car- 
pentry, furniture repair, machine recondition- 
ing, automotive repair, heat treating, enameling, 
and machine lathe operation. The second cen- 
ter, in the Woodhaven section, offers all of 
these subjects and in addition painting and 
cafeteria work. 

As nebulous as the connection may appear 
at first glance, each of these trades is of vital 
importance in a defense program which pro- 
poses to mobilize the entire potential resources 
of our nation, Power sewing machine operators 
are needed to make shoes and uniforms for 
soldiers, carpenters to build barracks and can- 
tonments, machine reconditioners to keep in 
good repair the hundreds of thousands of en- 
gines of all sorts upon which the modern me- 
chanized army must depend. 


The practical arts group is less directly con- 
cerned with the production of capable workers 
for our economic front-line trenches and more 
with the production of workers capable of tak- 
ing over the normal routines of daily life as 
more and more of our regular workers are 
drained off by the defense effort. Courses of- 
fered students in this group include radio work, 
visual education, writing for publication, pho- 
tography, and cafeteria, laundry, beauty-shop, 
and clerical work. 


How comprehensive the training is may be 
seen in the fact that the Radio Workshop pro- 


gram alone encompasses a dance orchestra, a 
small symphony, several string ensembles, sev- 
eral choral groups, a complete script writing 
and production section, and a technical labora- 
tory and shop. The Workshop’s physical equip- 
ment includes three sound-proof studios with 
full equipment and controls, shop facilities for 
testing, maintenance, repair and construction of 
apparatus, and equipment for code sending 
both by wire and wireless. Each of the other 
courses has similarly full equipment; the 
photographers have their own darkrooms and 
laboratories, the cafeteria workers actually serve 
meals to other students, etc. 

There are nineteen projects of this sort now 
in operation in New York City. Seventeen of 
these train both colored and white boys and 
girls; two are exclusively Negro. The latter 
two were set up in communities that were al- 
most 100 percent colored to meet special needs 
in these sections; one is sponsored by the Har- 
lem YWCA and the second by the Brooklyn 
Urban League. Colored and white teachers are 
employed indiscriminately throughout the pro- 
jects. 


PERATED in close connection with all 
these projects, and designed to make them 
more effective as reservoirs from which skilled 
workers can be drawn by private industry, is the 
NYA’s Junior Consultation Service. Those em- 
ployed in this work discuss with the young peo- 
ple being trained the possibilities of securing 
further apprenticeship. They also assist them 
in getting a better understanding and knowl- 
edge of the technique of securing a job. This 
consultation is often invaluable in assisting the 
individual boy or girl to understand the genu- 
ineness and extent of his vocational and avoca- 
tional interests, the range of his potentialities 
for developing specific occupational skills, and 
the personality traits and behavior patterns 
which may either prevent or aid him to become 
a skilful worker in a given occupation. 

To date the work has been amazingly suc- 
cessful, and hundreds of young men and women 
are leaving the NYA trade schools in New York 
City each day to step into private jobs. Colored 
boys and girls are being placed no less quickly 
than white ones, considering their ratio to the 
total enrollment, and in many cases the spirit 
of cooperation and mutual helpfulness between 
the races which has been built up and carefully 
nurtured in the NYA course carries over into 
the realm of private enterprise and gradually 
alters stereotyped patterns of adjustment there. 
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NDREW Jackson Jones was a friendly 
A sort. He liked folks and liked folks to 

like him. And having no other such per- 
sonal assets as wealth, education or ambition, 
he was free to devote his life to making friends 
with never a thought of influencing them. That 
was why he hoped he wouldn’t have to take 
sides in the strike. There were only two sides 
in a strike. Eventually you found yourself on 
one or the other. Then you lost friends. 


“Andy is the only one I can depend on,” the 
boss was always saying. 

And Shubinsky, the shop chairman, would 
constantly remind him, with an arm around his 
shoulder, “Andy, you woiker jus’ like us.” 

Of course, Mr. Biegelman thought it best 
not to debase Andy’s fidelity with a raise. Nei- 
ther did Shubinsky’s union see fit to recognize 
officially the comradeship so professed. But 
Andy didn’t think of these things. His reading 
matter was restricted to laborious perusual of 
the daily number. He listened to no street cor- 
ner orators, neither uptown nor downtown. 

You see, Andrew Jackson Jones was that 
ubiquitous institution of New York’s ladies gar- 
ment manufacturing district, the colored boy. 
Aged sixteen to sixty, his skilled dark hand may 
speed any of the multiple processes between 
New England mill and San Francisco bargain 
basement. Most often it is restrained to inspired 
manipulation of the factory broom. 

When he had heard the boss vociferously and 
luridly threaten to move the factory to New 
Jersey if the workers did not accept his terms 
on the new fall line, Andy’s toothsome grin had 
merely widened. In noisy English and Yiddish 
he heard that hullaballoo at the start of every 
season. For hours the arguments and ultimatums 
would resound in the stock room. And always 
“prices were settled” and he was sent out to 
buy a bottle to put the binding alcoholic seal 
to the agreement. 

The boss seemed to be serious this time, 
though. Days of picketing lengthened to weeks. 
During that time Andy preserved his neutrality 
by sympathizing with both sides. Now, today, 
a truckman had come to look over the factory. 
Andy’s heart sank. 

“Looks like they gon’ move to Jersey, sure 
‘nuf,” he told Albert, the presser, who was tak- 
ing his turn on the picket line. 

Albert’s bearded jaw fell. He shuffled over to 
a group of fellow-strikers who were lounging 
near the curb. An excited council ensued. An 
Italian finisher approached. She held out a 
card. 

“Andy, you good boy. Here’s a card with 
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@ By PAUL R. SIMON 


Shubinsky’s phone number. You call him and 
tell the union about this.” 


police protection, the whole factory 

was moved the next day from the six- 
teenth floor, through glowering picket lines on 
the sidewalk, to the huge truck bearing the 
alien green and black license plate of New 
Jersey. 

As he hurried back and forth, helping the 
moving men, Andy smiled at Moe and Issie 
and Hetty. They had no smile for him. He 
grew perturbed. Surely they understood he 
was only doing his job. He didn’t belong to 
their union nor to any union. These truckmen 
were union men. Their buttons were conspicu- 
ous in their caps. Surely they should have some 
scruples about depriving fellow-unionists of 
jobs. 

“Andy,” the boss said when the truck was 
loaded, “I want you to go along and keep an 
eye on things.” Mr. Biegelman paused and his 
jaw muscles flexed. “And if the union finds out 
too quickly where we are, I'll know who told 
them.” 

“You know me, suh,” Andy hastened to ex- 
plain, “Ah minds my own business.” 

“See that you do. If anybody asks you, you 
don’t know.” 

The boss didn’t explain just how he was to 
convince questioners of his ignorance. Andy 
shuddered. He had seen labor war in the gar- 
ment district. Vividly he remembered the 


screams of the shipping clerk he had seen 
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beaten last spring. They had used an auto- 
mobile skid chain on him. 
“Yessuh, yessuh,” he mumbled. 


driver didn’t speak much as they 

rumbled along the Express Highway. Andy 
found it hard to regale him with choice tidbits 
o! shipping-room and showroom experience. 
Examples of both the boss’ and the workers’ 
trust in their “boy” likewise brought no com- 
mendation. 

About fifty miles from the Holland Tunnel, 
out on US One, the driver pulled up beside a 
roadside stand. 

“Get me a couple of hot-dogs,” he said, 
handing Andy a quarter. 

Anxious to oblige, Andy was moving toward 
the counter when he heard the idling truck’s 
motor race, its gears grind. Looking back, he 
saw its big red body moving off. He wheeled 
and gave chase, His shuffling, flat-footed gait, 
developed in years of pounding the unyielding 
garment district sidewalks, was hardly reminis- 
cent of a Jesse Owens. Luckily the heavily 
loaded truck had to slow down to enter the in- 
side traffic lane. Andy’s groping fingers found 
the tail-board just as the vehicle lurched into 
high gear. 

As he hung there perilously, Andy suddenly 
wondered why he had bothered. And what was 
he going to do now? His arms already were 
beginning to ache. His feet cast about wildly 
and vainly for support. What was that driver 
up to? Something wrong, he bet. With each 
throb in his arms and each jolt of the careening 
truck, Andy grew more certain of that. 

“Keep an eye on things,” the boss had cau- 
tioned him. And he was going to do just that. 
Nobody was going to put anything over on him, 
least of all a truckman who couldn’t even act 
friendly to a guy. He was in bad with enough 
folks already. Of course, there might be trouble. 
It might be better to drop off now. Nobody 
could blame him. But Andy resolutely smoth- 
ered the idea. He clung tighter, his body flap- 
ping up and down against the tailboard as the 
truck hit bumps. 

They turned up a side road. The bumping 
and swaying threatened to tear Andy’s arms 
loose from their sockets. He was sure he could 
not stand it another second when they stopped 
before a small house. Gratefully, he released 
his grip and slid to the ground. Footsteps ap- 
proached from the house. 

He heard the driver's voice. 

“It was easy. I ditched the boy on the high- 
way. After I get loose from you hijackers”-— 
he paused to chuckle—“I’m gonna tell ’em he 


made me stop at a road stand and we were held 
up there by a car that must have been following 
us. We'll let him take the rap.” 

“Hey, what’s this? You ditched him, ch!” 

The last was a bellow. High boots and cordu- 
roy breeches towered over Andy. Rough hands 
dragged him upright. 

“How did you get here?” 

“The . . . I guess the driver forgot me down 
the road. I jist hopped on the back.” Andy 
quaked and mumbied while the meaning of the 
driver's words seeped in. 

“Listen, fella,” the burly leader snarled, “this 
ain't your business and we don’t want to hurt 
you. It’s your story against the driver's. Here’s 
a ten spot. Now you get back to the highway 
and hitch a ride to New York. And keep your 
mouth shut! If you don’t, we know where to 
find you.” 

Andy’s eyes were on the bill. But he was 
thinking hard. A fine mess this was! The boss 
would lose his factory machines. The workers 
would get blamed, and he would lose his job. 
The boss wouldn’t believe his story. The union 
would think he had been in on the phony 
hijack. Everybody would be against him. 

The prospect stabbed him sharply inside. 
Tears of anguish welled up in his eyes. Back 
in New York, they all trusted him. There must 
be something he could do to convince them he 
was on their side. Yes, there was something, 
only one way. 

Andy drew his form erect. In spite of the 
grimy cap, the weather-beaten suit and woe- 
begone shoes, there was a nobility to his bronzed 
figure. 

“I won't do it!” he said. “You all can’t get 
away with this.” 

The big man gasped. Then he laughed, 
shortly. His piggish eyes narrowed and his face 
got very red. His fist swung. 

Andy staggered back, his mouth bloody. 
He spat out a tooth. 

“I won't do it,” he repeated, more firmly this 
time. 

All three men then went to work on him. 
Their savagery was only increased by his non- 
resistance. He felt their heavy boots against his 
body. 

“IT won't...” Andy managed feebly just be- 
fore darkness enfolded him. 

He couldn’t have laid there on the wayside 
very long before he was found. There seemed 
to be a spark of life so they took him to the 
county hospital. The only identifying clue was 
the business card of a New York City coat man- 
ufacturer. On the back of the card was another 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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AVE you heard how the depression 
H rescued the Negro artist from almost 
complete social impotence ? 

Since common opinion evaluates the artist 
as a pathetic accident and since popular con- 
versation refers to the depression in those terms, 
perhaps the story of how the one helped the 
other might contain more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. At any rate our story is one of truth . . . 
and we hope one of interest. 

Howveer, before we relate our narrative, there 
is one point that calls for common understand- 
ing. By drawing your attention to this point I 
wish to emphasize what I consider a funda- 
mental concept, the precise scope of which can- 
not be too clearly apprehended. In fact, the 
destiny of most art touching our daily lives 
seems to shape itself around this principle. In 
citing this concept I am fully aware of the dan- 
ger of excessive presumption, nevertheless, hav- 
ing been duly impressed of its worth in my own 
judgment, I feel safe in this belief: that the 
forces of art and the forces of industry must 
freely inter-penetrate before there can grow 
any complete expression of or any sincere re- 
gard for true art. And by true art I refer to 
that which grows from the dominant interests 
surrounding the masses of people. That is, from 
ordinary laymen such as you or me. 

“And why,” I hear you ask, “is this import- 
ant to me?” 

Simply because the Negro is predominantly 
creative and such knowledge means wider ave- 
nues of employment, more direct methods of 
education and, too, fuller opportunities for a 
wholesome response to his particular environ- 
ment. 

And now for our story. 

Time: around 1914. Place: a restless world 
torn between the ideologies of imperialism and 
humanitarianism; a world tossed and writhing 
in the throes of an undigested industrial revolu- 
tion. Germany had just served her ultimatum 
upon the Allies, the Balkans counted their days 
with pistol shot and cannon, while the United 
States, nervously wealthy, construed all boom- 
ing sounds as ominous. Against this back- 
ground, interpreting as it were, the spirit of 
evolution, the tempo of incessant speed and the 
impact of machine-made strength, a convincing 
artistic expression began to take root. An ex- 
pression which touched all the fields of fine arts, 
including literature, sculpture, painting and 
architecture. In literature there emerged the 
poetry of Carl Sandburg, the prose of Booth 
Tarkington and the plays of Eugene O'Neill. 

A typical instance of this expression can be 
found in Carl Sandburg’s ‘Smoke and Steel.’ 
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Negro Art 
and the 


Depression 


® By VERNON WINSLOW 


“In the subway plugs and drums, 
In the slow hydraulic drills, 
in gumbo or gravel, 
Under dynamo shafts in the webs of 
armature spiders, 
They shadow-dance. . 


The adapted classicism of William Zorach 
and Heinz Warneke was next. Graphic arts 
were prolific, for under this heading were noted 
the first works of Reginald Marsh, Georgia 
O’Keefe and Rockwell Kent; and who is there 
that does not remember the daring architecturé 
of Frank Lloyd Wright? All these represent but 
a scant description of our first great force, art- 
istic expression; an expression supported by 
common enthusiasm toward the new and power- 
ful industrial discoveries making their appear- 
ance in every phase of American life. This, 
then, brings us to our second important force : 
industrial expression. 

Now, by some peculiar method our artistic 
utterances, on the one hand, seem to anticipate 
our industrial realizations on the other. Then 
both in turn thrive and grow as each becomes 
more and more rooted in the common soil of 
national pride and initiative. If you will, think 
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of two plants, art and industry, whose roots in- 
tcrlock beneath the earth, and whose leaves and 
stems respond to the same rainfall and sunlight, 
the growth of one depending upon and yet de- 
termining the growth of the other. This stem of 
industry, apparently accepting the challenge of 
artistic expression, bursts forth with products 
containing to a great degree, excellent design 
and craftsmanship, such as the motion picture 
with sound and color, the skyscraper, the radio 
with bakelite and plastic cabinets, the mechani- 
cal refrigerator, synthetic fabrics, and a thous- 
and successful experiments in cello-glass, plexi- 
glass, cellophane, pliofilm, linoleum, and metal 
alloys; each in itself an example of American 
art which seemed to voice the same messages 
found in the earlier verse of Sandburg, the 
plastic design of Zorach or the illustrative work 
of Rockwell Kent. All of this, then, was obvi- 
ously the response of modern industry to mod- 
em artistic expression. 

To return to our original premise ; the corre- 
lation between the spirit of art and the spirit 
of industry is a powerful reality, echoing and 
re-echoing itself until finally there is created 
what 1s called national art. Already, aspects of 
this can be seen in the presence of streamlined 
kitchenware, the adoption of tubular furniture 
or the popularity of Walt Disney’s animated 
pictures. Furthermore, these same aspects were 
no doubt contained in the mummies of Egypt, 
the pottery of early Greece, and the oil paint- 
ings of the Italian Renaissance, all of which 
evince the same artistic-industrial relationship. 
And now for the other side of the picture. 

Presumably, all of us are Americans, main- 
taining an effusive interest in American art; 
but some are also Negroes, and as such, we would 
like to hear, perhaps, what happened to us in 
this cycle of contemporary industry and art. So 
again, let us turn the pages of our histories back 
to the days of 1915. 

Here we find taking place an epochal migra- 
tion from the fields and streets of the South to 
the opportunities provided by the industrial cen- 
ters of the North. Beckoned by blazing head- 
lines in the Negro weeklies and prompted by 
the Jim Crow of the South, our folk, blind to 
the new cruelties of climate and labor, pushed 
themselves into every northern occupation that 
would accept them. But despondency and suf- 
fering followed their trek for security and civil 
rights. Chaos and the confusion of adjustment 
extended a dismal reception, however, on the 
other hand, these provided a spawning place 
for the birth of our first ‘Negro Renaissance.’ 
Though our bodies seemed to stagger, new 
voices were born ; the voices of Langston Hughes 


and Countee Cullen, of Richmond Barthé and 
Augusta Savage, of Hale Woodruff and Malvin 
Johnson, of William DuBois and James Weldon 
Johnson. These comprised the artistic force of 
the American Negro. 

For instance, listen to the chant of Langston 
Hughes in his “Our Land.” 


“We should have a land of sun, 

Of gorgeous sun, 

And a land of fragrant water 

Where the twilight 

As a soft bandanna handkerchief. . . .” 


HESE were the voices which glorified, only 

in darker tones, the same panorama extolled 
by the bards of white America; but where the 
messages of the white artist were recaptured by 
white industry, ours fell upon an impoverished, 
helpless group without industrial ownership or 
participation. 

True enough, the Negro possessed an abun- 
dance of abstract scholarship and artistic sensi- 
tivity, but he pathetically lacked any means of 
industrial translation. He could not build a sky- 
scraper or a massive bridge, despite a possible 
inspiration for steel and concrete; even if 
trained to do so, he could not produce a motion 
picture of any proportions; neither would his 
presence be tolerated, except as a janitor, in 
any of the experimental laboratories working 
on tubular furniture, plexi-glass or synthetic 
fabrics. On the contrary he had to consider 
himself fortunate to be classed as a poor farmer, 
a day laborer or a menial, in which event un- 
employment and insecurity were but a step 
away. And hands that are denied the healthy 
choice of craftsmanship grow weary of con- 
tributing to its inspiration. 

As a result, the normal plant of art and 
industry, with its roots pushing two stems above 
the ground, did not exist for us. Instead we 
found ours with only one stem, sadly over- 
worked, and with very weak roots which nour- 
ished no twin. Talent and creativity were here 
rendered impotent for want of industrial par- 
ticipation. And yet, it is a known fact that be- 
fore the man in the street can benefit by any 
abstract beauty, literary or graphic, it must be 
translated to him in some material form, pre- 
ferably a form that is shaped by the crucible 
of his own industry. Therefore it was equally 
evident that before Negro art could become a 
reality some provision must be made for the 
Negro artist, inspired by black America, to 
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Nocturne 
By WILHELMINA E. HAMLIN 


ARY, walk with me, 

As down this road I go; 
My breath is quick and labored, 
My steps are old and slow. 


Mary, watch with me; 

The crowd is dense and wild— 
And I must slip along its edge, 
To see my only child. 


Mary, wait with me; 

For when thy Son lay dead, 

From precious box, thou did’st anoint 
His body and His head. 


Mary, weep with me; 

For flesh of mine and bone 
Whose body lies upon that pyre, 
I may not even own. 


Mary, pray with me; 

Now that this day is done, 
I may not lay within a tomb 
The body of my son. 


crystallize that inspiration into an article of com- 
munity value. Only by the fulfillment of this 
organic principle could Negro art reach its full 
stature, a height comparable to the heritage it 


possessed. 


UT as it stood, the Negro in the street could 
not feel with full manly response the living 
message implied in the scholarship of DuBois, 
the poetry of Hughes or the paintings of Wood- 
ruff. And any race with an active mind and 
shackled hands risks the eventful prostration of 
its own talent. 

So here was our dilemma. 

While, in the white world, painters, in ad- 
dition to the traditional work on canvas, were 
contributing to the knowledge of commercial 
photography, of advertising design and of archi- 
tectural chromatography, our artists were large- 
ly restricted to easel painting alone. Likewise, 
while the white sculptors assisted in the design- 
ing of the modern automobile, the shaping of 
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ornamental fixtures, and the fashioning of hun- 
dreds of articles such as the electric iron, moi- 
ern glassware, radios and telephone apparatus, 
our sculptors were limited to the making of 
allegorical figures. Meanwhile the economic im- 
portance of oil painting and allegorical sculp- 
ture was becoming more and more limited. At 
the same time, more and more importance was 
being attached to advertising art and industrial 
design. 


ND then the worst happened: yes, it was 
the depression. 

The depression. A catastrophe which snatched 
gold from the wealthy, swept security from be- 
neath the moderately comfortable, and left the 
poor to suffer more intensely and in larger num- 
bers. To be sure, the Negro had known poverty 
before 1929, but his fate was made easier by the 
generous profusion of crumbs falling from th: 
tables and the cupboards of his white friends 
But now, even those crumbs were greedily 
sought by an increasing number of poverty 
stricken whites. Naturally enough, the Negro 
artist suffered the same deprivation. Publi 
support was scarce enough before the depres- 
sion, but now the scarcity was terrifying; oil 
paintings and sculpture were sold for whatever 
they could command ; while many artists scanned 
the ranks of unskilled labor for possible em- 
ployment. Something had to be done. 

Fortunately, however, within this catastrophe 
were sown the seeds of a sweeping reaction 
which began with a faint glow, grew more 
ominous, and finally burst forth with a tower- 
ing brilliance. The United States Government 
had suddenly decided to lend a hand. The 
tenant farmer, the sharecropper, and, above all, 
the artist were to receive a chance to begin 
again. With a hearty response the Negro paint- 
er welcomed the NYA and the WPA; and in 
turn there sprouted almost overnight such ser- 
vices as public parks, schools, libraries and hos- 
pitals, all of which were designed, decorated 
and in many cases, furnished under the super- 
vision of the government. With equal rapidity 
community art classes were established to an- 
swer adequately this enthusiastic correlation be- 
tween industry and art. And then, recapturing 
the vision of American tradition, our poverty- 
stricken hordes flocked to learn the basic trades 
of contemporary industry. Silk-screen work, fur- 
niture design, show card work, weaving, archi- 
tecture and photography seemed to flourish with 
a new pride; and for the first time since the 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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The Negro 
and the 
Music War 


@ By MERCER COOK 


OT content with dominating Europe, 
N Asia, and Africa, War the Insatiable 

has invaded the non-so-harmonious 
world of American music. Since December 31, 
the three major radio chains have boycotted all 
music controlled by the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. Already 
the list of casualties includes “God Bless Amer- 
ica,” “The Rosary,” “At Dawning,” “St. Louis 
Blues” and practically every important Ameri- 
can song published during the past fifty-six 
years. 

One of the leading Negro weeklies recently 
suggested editorially that the controversy does 
not concern us. Unfortunately, however, this 
point of view is extremely shortsighted. Forty- 
six living Negroes and the estates of four others 
are listed on ASCAP’s roster. This group in- 
cludes all the prominent colored composers : 
Harry T. Burleigh, W. C. Handy, R. Nathan- 
ic} Dett, Will Marion Cook, Clarence Cameron 
White, William Grant Still, Duke Ellington, 
J. C. Johnson, James P. Johnson, Eubie Blake, 
Thomas (Fats) Waller, Turner Layton, Luckey 
Roberts, Cecil Mack, Andy Razaf, Shelton 
Brooks, Clarence Williams, the René brothers, 
Spencer Williams, Joe Jordan, Chris Smith, 
Noble Sissle, Donald Heywood, Maceo Pink- 
ard, and Benny Carter. This means that, unless 
some settlement is effected, the radio will no 
longer present such Negro-composed successes 
as “Sophisticated Lady,” “Sweet Georgia 
Brown,” “Ain’t Misbehavin’,” “Charleston,” 
“Runnin’ Wild,” “Some of These Days,” “After 
You’ve Gone,” “I’1n Coming, Virginia,” “If I 


Could Be With You,” and “Sleepy Time Down 
South.” Burleigh’s arrangements of “Deep 


River” and “Go Down Moses,” Dett’s “Juba 
Dance,” and Cook’s “Swing Along” are also 
included in the radio boycott. 

For many veteran Negro composers, ASCAP 
has long been a life-saver. Before it came upon 
the scene, our popular song writers had to de- 
pend solely on the royalties grudgingly paid 
by sometimes ephemeral and unscrupulous pub- 
lishers. Negre Stephen Fosters had no assurance 
that they too might not die penniless; and if 
James Bland were alive today, he would cer- 
tainly find the ASCAP more genuinely appreci- 
ative of his “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
than the State his song immortalized. In short, 
although Tin Pan Alley has remained the scene 
of a heart-breaking, merciless racket, it has 
benefited immeasurably in recent years by the 
advent of one of the finest and most decent in- 
fluences the popular song business ever knew. 
The rules of the Society do not permit it to re- 
veal the amount of royalties annually paid any 
group of members, but from what is generally 
known, we may safely assume that the sum dis- 
bursed to its Negro constituents is by no means 
negligible. 

Granted that the ASCAP has been a boon 
to the veteran Negro composer, does not the 
young Negro song writer stand to gain if the 
radio wins its fight against the old established 
tunesmiths? Here again the facts seem to point 
in the opposite direction, for the radio is seek- 
ing to establish a one-publisher monopoly over 
music, Broadcast Music Incorporated, and 
monopolies have never been kindly disposed to 
the underdog. It is obvious that a free-lance 
Negro composer—and few of our writers have 
ever served on the staff of the various import- 
ant publishing houses—would have a_ better 
chance of getting a song accepted for publica- 
tion when there were one hundred possible out- 
lets for his composition. Few people realize just 
how much of a monopoly radio is. Three mam- 
moth chains control stations, artists, programs, 
musicians, records—-Columbia Records being 
an affiliate of CBS, and Victor of NBC-—many 
newspapers and concert bureaus. If the broad- 
casting barons win the present controversy, they 
will have added the composers and publishers 
to this imposing list. 

Even with the three chains competing one 
against the other, the Negro performer has not 
found adequate employment on the air. In 
1939, when radio did $170,000,000 worth of 
business and paid less than four millions to 
ASCAP, the Negro composer doubtless received 
a larger percentage of the latter sum than the 
Negro artist did of the 170 millions. Negro tech- 
nicians and announcers have been noticeably 
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absent in the broadcasting business. It would, 
moreover, be interesting to determine to what 
extent the networks are responsible for the cur- 
rent demise of the Negro orchestra. With few 
exceptions, the Negro has been radio’s stepchild, 
a relationship which hardly augurs well for the 
colored composer under a BMI régime. 

The ASCAP, on the other hand, has been a 
more democratic organization. The late James 
Weldon Johnson was among its charter mem- 
bers. Negroes have been welcome guests at its 
annual dinners. Composers like W. C. Handy 
have been elevated to its Class “A” and allot- 
ted top royalties. Naturally, some members have 
been dissatisfied with the amount paid them, 
but rarely have they attributed this to racial 
discrimination. In adversity, black and white 
members alike have shared the benefits of the 
Society’s relief fund. By the same token, re- 
quirements for election to membership have 
been no more stringent for applicants of one 
race than of another. As no democracy is per- 
fect, there have obviously been some shortcom- 
ings in ASCAP’s operations ; however, the fair- 
minded attitude of President Gene Buck seemed 
to indicate that in time any and all injustices 
would have been eradicated. 

Not only in racial implications but also in the 
more general aspects of the present controversy, 
the ASCAP seems to deserve public sympathy. 
In the pre-radio days, popular songs sometimes 
sold one million copies or more. Constant repeti- 
tion of current tunes on the air has reduced 
this sale by more than nine-tenths. It is only 


fair, therefore, that the radio should compen- 
sate for this deficit for which it alone has been 
responsible. On many programs, music is really 
radio’s staff of life, but the broadcasters ha\e 
never been willing to make adequate payment 
for this indispensable product. Each Saturday 
night “Hit Parade,” for example, netted $4,00) 
for the artists, $11,500 for the radio, but on!y 
$218.50 for the men who wrote the music which 
made the program possible. Moreover, ASCAP’s 
income was never derived from the chains but 
from the individual stations. Because of the 
monopolistic nature of present-day radio it was 
deemed more equitable for the chains them- 
selves to pay; the three to seven percent which 
ASCAP requested could hardly be considered 
exorbitant. Radio refused, however, and _ the 
present boycott of American music has resulted. 
It should also be noted that the broadcasters 
have refused the Society’s suggestion that the 
dispute might be arbitrated. 

In conclusion, common justice, as well as the 
Negro composer’s best interests, tilt the scales 
heavily in favor of the ASCAP. Music, to which 
the American Negro has made such significant 
contributions in the past, has always been a 
difficult field in which to gain recognition. If 
the ASCAP should lose this fight, the Negro 
composer would find himself even more serious- 
ly disadvantaged in the future. A postcard to 
your local radio station protesting against the 
ban on your favorite music might help the Ne- 
gro composer of yesterday, today, and to- 
morrow. 


Moments of Triumph 
By JAMES E. ALSBROOK 


i not ashamed because my hue is black, 

I’m not ashamed of being brown or yellow: 
I ruled the world! I'm down, but coming back 
Again. My fate made me a better fellow. 
Charles Sumner should be here to see me now, 
With Crispus Attucks, Booker Washington. 
Through strongest competition do I plough 
To victory. With half a chance I’ve won. 


just as the seasons rotate every year, 

just as the day and night times alternate, 
So nations rise and fall; what is now here 
And dominant, time will obliterate. 


Although we know not how nor where 
nor when, 
My Ethiopia shall rise again! 
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RealEstate 


rogram 
Negroes 


@ By ELMORE BAKER and 
WILLIAM A. OCCOMY 


O much has been said and written about 

the terrible housing conditions which con- 

front the Negro citizens of America that 
there are today few indeed who are not aware 
of the situation and of the urgent need that 
something be done to correct it. 

However, while the voices of disgust and 
condemnation have been loud and clear, the 
all-important question, “Just what can we do 
for ourselves?” remains to be answered. And 
at this time when the government's ambitious 
housing program—the most encouraging move- 
ment of the past few years to those of us who 
know first-hand the tremendous need—is being 
channeled into a new and as yet rather nebu- 
lous direction called “defense housing,” it be- 
comes more and more apparent that Negroes 
must attack the problem themselves if ever they 
are to enjoy living with some degree of happi- 
ness and security. 

The perplexities which face the Negro in 
search of a place to live are many and well- 
known. Higher rents for poorer living quarters 
are only one external aspect of the dilemma. 
Restrictive covenants, overcrowding, inequitable 
insurance rates and the almost inevitable de- 
pression in value of property in sections where 
Negroes live, are others. 

Our existing organizations have done a 
great deal toward alleviating these conditions. 
The many surveys of Negro housing made by 


the National Urban League and its branches 
have provided facts and figures upon which 
arguments for improvements could be based, 
and the publicity given the results of these sur- 
veys has in some instances been the means of 
bringing about improvements. The N.A.A.C.P.’s 
brilliant and successful fight against restrictive 
covenants has created a new basis upon which 
we can seek to have such covenants outlawed. 
Churches in some instances have become prop- 
erty owners in order that their members might 
have decent homes at equitable rents, and civic 
organizations have worked hard in scattered 
cities to awaken the conscience of the com- 
munity to an awareness of the situation. All of 
these efforts have been helpful, but none has 
even dared aim toward a complete solution of 
the problem. 

The writers have in mind a group of Negro 
citizens who might, if willing, do more along 
these lines than any one of the aforementioned 
institutions: the colored realty brokers. 

There are thousands of Negro property 
owners in this country, and thousands more who 
are in some way, directly or indirectly, con- 
nected with the real estate business. Why 
shouldn’t they now get together, organize, and 
take upon themsevles the task of finding a solu- 
tion for this problem which affects them so 
directly ? 

Negro undertakers, Negro bankers, Negro 
technical and professional men, all have some 
form of national organization. Why not our 
real estate men? 

We therefore propose that at some date in 
the near future a convention of colored men 
and women engaged in the real estate business 
be called for the purpose of effecting a perman- 
ent organization. The organization then could 
outline a program designed to alleviate in time 
the serious housing conditions which now affect 
Negroes, and set up such machinery as would 
be necessary to carry out its program on a full- 
time basis. 

We feel that such an organization’s first duty 
should be t~ inform the colored population 
where its interests lie—how to purchase proper- 
ties judiciously, how to guard against deprecia- 
tion by proper maintenance, what forms of 
property ownership to seek and what forms to 
avoid, and what rights and responsibilities go 
with property ownership or lease. 

Thousands of colored persons go into real 
estate offices in the course of any given week 
wishing to know how to buy property and what 
sort of property to purchase. Many of them are 
so devoid of any knowledge on the subject that 
the real estate man must waste precious hours 
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of his time not in advising but in educating 
them. Their ignorance regarding titles, con- 
tracts, mortgages, deeds and valuations makes 
them fair game for sharpster operators. All too 
often they are forced to pay out large sums of 
money without having secured any valid title 
or the possession of any property. 

True enough, it would be a tremendous and 
possibly a thankless task to try to educate the 
Negro in the ways of the real estate business, 
yet there nevertheless is much that undoubtedly 
could be done by scattering broadside the salient 
features of this business as they relate to the lay- 
man. 


ANOTHER paramount function of such an 
organization would be to cooperate with 
every group now working to destroy, through the 
courts, the instrument known as the restrictive 
covenant. Not only could the group accomplish 
much in the way of exposing and suppressing 
legal devices concocted to prevent the Negro 
from obtaining decent living quarters at reason- 
able rates, but in addition it should eventually 
be in a position to give substantial financial sup- 
port toward the very necessary court expenses. 
A third function of the organization, the writ- 
ers believe, would be the formation of a mort- 
gage company which would grant long-time 
loans at standard rates on properties where 
losses will be at a reasonable minimum. 

It is true that the existing mortgage com- 
panies in America have tremendous sums of 
capital lying unused and that under ordinary 
circumstances Negroes are able to obtain mort- 
gages whenever needed. But it is also true that 
in general their standards are far more rigid 
and exacting when it comes to granting long- 
term loans on property owned by Negroes than 
on property owned by white persons. In many 
cases they increase the interest rate either by 
raising the fees charged or by making the loans 
for a shorter period than is allowed on other 
realty. The existing type of mortgage company 
has only profit in view; a mortgage company 
owned and operated by Negro realtors would 
have a dual purpose—the making of a profit 
and the extension of colored ownership and pos- 
session of real property. 

There are several additional fields in which 
we think the organization might be able to func- 
tion. 

A Federal Committee might be formed to 
investigate complaints from Negroes and to ad- 
just situations where injustices are found to ex- 
ist. Negro newspapers constantly reiterate that 
the Federal Housing Administration refuses to 
extend loans to colored persons on the same 
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terms as those granted to white persons. Yet when 
we talk to FHA officials we are assured that no 
discrimination is practiced and that Negroes 
have been refused financial assistance only be- 
cause their credit standing was bad or thei 
security did not meet the requirements. To look 
into this situation and to devise a method o: 
overcoming it takes more time and energy thar 
any one real estate man is able to give. Henc: 
the need for a committee to fathom out th: 
difficulties and to ascertain on what term: 
colored citizens might secure loans. 

The committee could function in another ca- 
pacity which would be of primary concern tv 
its broker-members. In many of our larger citic 
there are HOLC foreclosures and receiverships 
In one thickly-populated city where there are a 
number of Negro real estate brokers, a whit 
firm recently was given exclusive sales rights on 
property in an area where 95 percent of the 
population is colored. We are not bigoted 
enough to contend that the white firm shouldn't 
have had a share of this business, for our motto 
is live and let live. But we do believe that as 
long as the property is in a colored neighbor- 
hood, at least one colored firm should have been 
given a right to handle some of these fore- 
closures. We think it would be one of the func- 
tions of the Committee to demand this. 


THER committees that might function with- 
in the framework of the proposed organiza- 
tion include one devoted to a study of renting 
practices and a second devoted to research. The 
first would aim to maintain rents at conservative 
levels, which in the long run always have proved 
most profitable for both tenants and owners, 
and the second would make studies of such mat- 
ters as land values of property held by Negroes, 
financing methods available to Negrocs, and 
the tax burden assumed and paid by colored 
persons. 

In brief outline the above represents the opin- 
ion of the writers as to the steps Negro realty 
brokers must take if they are to compete suc- 
cessfully against other brokers, whose associa- 
tions were organized years ago and are now 
functioning smoothly. It is not simply a matter 
of increasing profits. Colored citizens all over 
the country are badly in need of sound leader- 
ship to lift them out of the morass of burden- 
some, pyramidal mortgage financing, inadequate 
municipal services, and inflated sales prices and 
rents. They are entitled to the same opportuni- 
ties in purchasing homes, and financing them, 
as persons of other racial groups. Here indeed 
is a challenge to America’s thousands of Negro 
realty brokers! 
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Report 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


VENTS of vital importance to Negroes 

have followed one another with breath- 

taking rapidity during the past cight 
months. It is well to pause briefly at this point 
and review the record in order to discover 
where Negroes stand today in the program for 
total national defense. What has happened to 
the economic and social welfare of Negroes in 
the nation’s preparation for defense against 
war? What forces have appeared on a national 
scene that can be used to our profit? What 
trends must be watched or opposed as danger- 
ous to our interests? What progress has been 
made. and through what means has it been ac- 
complished? A glance at the activities of the 
National Urban League since last July will go 
far toward answering these questions. 

With the statement of policy issued by the 
National Defense Commission urging industrial- 
ists to refrain from racial discrimination in em- 
ployment, the League turned towards employ - 
ers to determine the effects of this statement 
upon their policies. At the annual Urban League 
conference held over Labor Day, plans were 
drawn up for concerted approach to govern- 
ment on the one hand, and to employers and 
trade unions on the other. In October a delega- 
tion of Urban League secretaries from a dozen 
cities, supported by trade union and civic lead- 
ership, met at Washington to spend two full 
days conferring with federal officials regarding 
the responsibility of the government toward 
Negro citizens in the national defense program. 
Recommendations were offered in the form of 
memoranda ; face-to-face conferences developed 
lengthy discussions concerning the memoranda ; 
letters from various Urban League offices 
throughout the country followed the delegates’ 
visits and emphasized the points they had 


made. Some of the results of that conference 
are to be seen in action taken by the Federal 
Works Administrator regarding the employment 
of Negro workers in defense housing. Reflec- 
tions of the delegation’s recommendations are 
also found in the recent order establishing an 
Army flying school at Tuskegee, where Negroes 
will train for Army air service. 

Urban Leagues, meanwhile, were surveying 
in their own communities the racial policies of 
employers and trade unions engaged on defense 
contracts. The findings of those surveys were 
reported to the national office for submission 
to the National Defense Advisory Commission 
and the President of the United States. Indi- 
vidual employers were interviewed by industrial 
secretaries, and trade union leaders were sounded 
out on the question of Negro membership. 

A pamphlet entitled “The Negro and Na- 
tional Defense” was prepared by the national 
office and distributed by the thousands among 
Negro and white citizens throughout the coun- 
try. Specific instances of employment discrim- 
ination were attacked by local Leagues. The 
Baltimore Urban League fought successfully to 
have 110 Negro carpenters employed in build- 
ing the Camp Meade cantonment. The Little 
Rock Urban League placed 60 Negro building 
trades men at Camp Robinson in the face of 
serious difficulties. The Kansas City Urban 
League found Negroes barred from employ- 
ment in the construction of defense housing at 
Fort Riley and led the fight to have two dozen 
skilled workers employed. The Chicago Urban 
League has attacked similar discrimination at 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. In 
Seattle, Buffalo and New York, Urban Leagues 
took initiative against aircraft manufacturing 
plants which have refused to employ qualified 
Negro mechanics. 

Thus the battle for the participation of Ne- 
groes in national defense goes forward. On the 
one hand the League fights for adoption by the 
federal government of basic principles assur- 
ing Negro citizens democratic equality in the 
field of employment, housing and health. On 
the other hand, the League, through its affili- 
ates, advises the Negro population how its rights 
may best be defended and attacks specific in- 
stances of discrimination as they appear. It is 
a job that is made possible because for the past 
thirty years the National Urban League has 
been in training for such a period as this. It is 
possible also because the League has the ser- 
vices of more than 100 trained and seasoned 
workers located at strategic points throughout 
the country who are prepared to defend democ- 
racy by making democracy work. 
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decade and begins another. In some 

minds, with the world crisis in view, 
it portentously looms through the mist like 
the threshhold of an epoch. One is tempted, 
therefore, to take this sense of crisis and critical 
change as the touchstone of an author's real 
significance and vitality. More than ever we 
want either the truth and nothing but the truth, 
or what we feel is the writer's humanly best 
effort to get at it. Yesterday’s charm and irre- 
sponsibility we now think reprehensible, and do 
not lightly forgive whoever writes with his 
tongue in his cheek or prissily a la mode or with 
conscious reservations. In the light of the times, 
we have the right to ask this honest integrity 
of the novelist, the playwright, even of the poet, 
—and some we have seen live up to this expec- 
tation. 

All the more necessary and obligatory, then, 
is this criterion for the historian, the economist 
and the sociologist. For, born of the crisis, we 
have the wish to know what in the crisis of ill- 
ness we tritely call “the worst,” but what we 
really mean as the truth without reservation. 

Now factual literature, historical, sociological 
and economic, has been for generations notori- 
ous for its conventions and its formulae, and 
these, from the very nature of the case, have 
been traditional deceptions and conventional 
lies. They haven't all been sinister; most in- 
deed have been placatory and polite. Discussions 
of race and class have been almost as discreet 
and polite—and therefore as superficial—as 
discussions of religion and morals. Basic realism 
in social science has been relatively rare and in 
many cases, from the point of view of the tradi- 
tion-breakers, costly. And so with that in mind 
as a fair and now imperative criterion, we 
glance at the social literature of the year as it 
relates to our subject of special interest, the 
Negro. 

Although threadbare in treatment from the 
conventional point of view, slavery and anti- 
slavery analysis has an important bearing on 
our social attitudes in contemporary race rela- 
tions. In fact, we get our cues for the present 
from the past, and when we do change in con- 
temporary alignments, we are apt to reorganize 
our history. The changed views, or rather per- 
spectives, on slavery are thus indicative of to- 
day’s changing attitudes and mores. Though 
of late 1939 vintage, here is a significant book, 
Dumond’s Anti-Slavery Origins of the Civil 
War. It is neither pro nor anti-slavery, and is 
probably the most objective analysis of slavery 
ever offered in so small a compass. Thus it 
should be prescribed reading, particularly for 
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A Retrospective Review of the Literature of the 
Negro for 1940. 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


Part Il, and a Postscript on Poetry. 


Negroes, who, on the whole, do not understand 
the historical issues involved, and to that extent 
have only a sentimental grasp on the basic fact- 
ors of race and class status in America. Dumond 
has done a great service in trying to focus his- 
torical evidence on the explanation of a situa- 
tion rather than to vindicate either personalities, 
regional sections, or even schools of historical 
opinion, Particularly does he bring out the im- 
portance of the mid-West and the Southwest 
and their economic interests and political opin- 
ions in complicating and finally balancing the 
traditional rivalry between the North and the 
South. 

Coleman’s Slavery Times in kentucky is simi- 
larly a far cry from the usual documentary 
local history: for it presents factual evidence 
primarily, and leaves evaluations to the reader. 
One of the main lines of this evidence shows 
what is now conceded by modern historians of 
the institution, the complete interdependence of 
the master and slave and their common de- 
terioration in both human and economic for- 
tunes as the economy matures. In Kentucky, as 
the narrative shows, black and white were, at 
first, mutually helpful frontier pioneers and re- 


tained much of that independence and vigor in 
sections of the state which did not embrace the 
cotton economy. Mangum’s exhaustive treatise 
on the Legal Status of the Negro, on the other 
hand, merely perpetuates a lapsing tradition of 
scholarship. Even in bringing its subject up to 
date, it performs no very useful historical ser- 
vice, for in its ultra-legalistic approach, the im- 
portant connection between law and_ public 
opinion is relatively overlooked. Hence the fluc- 
tuations of degrees of civic privilege and dis- 
ability are merely chronicled, carefully it is true, 
but unexplained. 

The Negro in Congress, however, is a serious 
and fairly successful attempt at interpretation. 
Stemming from the liberal traditions of Chapel 
Hill, this is as successful as a ground-breaking 
treatise could hope to be, and strikes a rather 
happy mid-ground between the violent detrac- 
tions of the Negro reconstruction politicians and 
equally partisan vindications. The wide divers- 
ity of these Negro legislators is wisely empha- 
sized, and some of them are shown to have been 
men of considerable acumen and statesmanship. 
The study is really, it seems to me, a challenge 
to Negro historians to supplement the picture 
from documentary evidence likely to be more 
accessible in the correspondence of some of these 
men, or if not available, then from the closest 
scrutiny of their legislative records. Our histori- 
cal scholarship is, as yet, strangely weak on the 
biographical side. 

Mabry’s analysis of The Vegro in North Caro- 
lina Reconstruction Politics adds little beyond 
mere detail to the repeated studies of the sad 
aftermath of slavery: in all the Southern states 
practically the same forces were in operation, 
and North Carolina history only makes a little 
more clear the role of the poor white faction in 
the drama of reaction. Obstruction was the 
real character of the Reconstruction period, 
postponing to our day the real reconstruction 
problems. In this basic interpretation Herbert 
Aptheker is right in regarding both the Civil 
War as a postponed act of the original Ameri- 
can struggle for human rights, and today’s re- 
construction efforts as the further development 
of an abortive emancipation of the Negro. 
However sound this reading of American his- 
tory is, Aptheker pushes his thesis too hard and 
dogmatically either for general conviction or 
for an unforced interpretation of the historical 
facts. Insinuated into the history of the Negro 
in the American Revolution, the conclusions fall 
out suspiciously. More overtly Marxist, Eliza- 
beth Lawson’s intelligently consistent study out- 
line of Negro History commands attention and 
respect, even where one does not agree with its 


emphases. It has the virtues of a frank economic 
and labor interpretation of the issues, and of 
less dogmatic statement than most readings of 
this school of historical thought. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Newcomb’s 
study of Henn Christophe is cast in so romantic 
a vein; for its length and apparent intent pro- 
mise what should have been a definitive life of 
this important historical character. Haitian his- 
tory, except in French treatises, has generally 
run to the popularized and superficial type, 
with the exception of James’ still unsurpassed 
Black jacobins. Consonant with the growing 
interest in the Caribbean, we do have two com- 
petent diplomatic histories of Haiti, which oddly 
enough almost parallel each other. Mr. Mon- 
tague’s work looks very comprehensive and 
final until one compares it closely with the 
Logan book, which has much more extensive 
bibliographic sources. With contemporary hemi- 
spheric politics tending toward the same objec- 
tives, the celebrated affair of the coaling base 
at Mole St. Nicholas takes on a revived interest, 
and throws a dimension of statesmanship into 
what many have regarded a mere political in- 
cident. Frederick Douglass’ connection with 
this affair and his dilemma between racial and 
national patriotism are definitively treated in 
Professor Logan’s book, and that along with 
closer regard for Haitian sources and interests 
stamps this as the more objective and perman- 
ently valuable contribution to the subject. 

Mr. Van Voorhis has assembled a much too 
partisan and unobjective narrative of Negro 
Masonry; the earlier history of Prince Saun- 
ders, though out of print, still remains by all 
odds the more acceptable historical source. 
Dr. Cobb has documented an interesting chap- 
ter in Negro professional history in his study 
of the first Negro Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia; it has more than memoir signifi- 
cance since it recounts also the early history 
of the first fight of Negro professional men for 
recognized professional standing and associa- 
tion—a fight not yet won as far as the National 
Medical Association membership is concerned. 

Dr. Murphy, in his Analysis of the Attitudes 
of American Catholics Toward the Immigrant 
and the Negro, traces very objectively the grad- 
ual liberalization of Catholic thought on mat- 
ters of race, linking reactionary Americanism 
somewhat too superficially with the attitudes to- 
ward the immigrant, since, after all, race preju- 
dice is many degrees more violent and often of 
more traditional derivation. 

M. S. Stuart’s book on Negro Life Insurance 
has ironically chosen its own obituary in its 
title: at best a flimsy Who’s Who of Negro in- 
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surance, it itself makes a wide economic detour 
around the basic problems and trends of Negro 
business enterprise. So the studies of Professor 
Harris remain almost our sole reliable guide in 
this crucially vital field; much needed, how- 
ever, is bringing such objective and competent 
analyses up to date through the later years of 
the depression crisis. 

Turning to sociology proper, we have a num- 
ber of creditable documentations both of Negro 
history and present-day conditions in the vari- 
ous state guides, among others the Pennsylvania 
and the Nebraska guides. Two state WPA pro- 
jects have extensive special studies—the Georgia 
project in Drums and Shadows and the Virginia 
project in The Negro in Virginia. The former 
focuses on the coastal communities and un- 
doubtedly has gathered the crude materials of 
several further anthropological studies. In their 
present shape they suggest a little too strongly 
the thesis of straight African survivals, and need 
to be gone over carefully from the acculturation 
angle as composite folkways and folk-lore, 
which in the main they seem to represent. 

The Negro in Virginia, on the other hand, is 
much more than a compendium of raw materi- 


als; it is a well-balanced and illuminating §his- 
torical and social analysis, one of the best over- 
all accomplishments of the Writers’ Project in 
toto. 


Able editing has integrated into it a pano- 
ramic review of the Negro experience, which 
since Virginia is the oldest site, save Florida, 
of Negro settlement, makes it a readable and 
enlightening epitome of the Negro’s history. 
Especially the slave narratives have rescued im- 
portant material that in another decade would 
have lapsed completely, and much new light is 
thrown both on the domestic pattern of slavery 
and on the slave insurrections. 


Two contrasted community studies also chal- 
lenge comparison, this time to the disparage- 
ment of the more elaborate volume. For Crum 
Mason’s simple, straightforward description of 
the Gullahs has merit of a factual sort, while 
Claude McKay's more pretentious analysis of 
Harlem is disappointingly shallow and mislead- 
ing. Coming from the inside and from a well- 
known participant in a good deal of the move- 
ments considered, this is particularly inexcus- 
able. 

Quite clearly there have been two abortive 
motivations behind McKay’s work--the desire 
on the one hand to be journalistically spectacu- 
lar, and on the other to be personally vindicat- 
ing. There is accordingly a double distortion, 
of facts out of true proportion and of move- 
ments and personalities seen askew. McKay 
outdoes The Big Sea for superficiality and lack 
of serious evaluation, and the DuBois _biog- 
raphy, which is professedly historical also, in 
personalisms of under-and over-emphasis—ac- 
cording, of course, to personal whim. In all 
frankness this is what I meant in my prefatory 
remarks. If ever warrantable, this flippancy and 
egocentrism is not to be condoned in a time like 
this. Which doesn’t mean that we insist at all 
times on documentary treatises and case studies, 
but rather upon a more sober regard for factu- 
ality and fair play. Sufi and Garvey in parallel 
panels, the Harlem literary movement and the 
numbers racket bracketed, are examples in 
point: they hardly spell good journalism, cer- 
tainly not representative social analysis. 

Great strides in such analysis have neverthe- 
less been made, some from the point of view of 
enlarged scope in the papers published under 
the caption of The Negro in the Americas, 
where the subject benefits considerably from 
the contrast consideration of the Caribbean and 
the South American Negro; but still greater 
strides in the group of American Youth Com- 
mission studies which are the climax of the so- 
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cial literature of the year. Perhaps even they 
would be challenged in modernity and thorough- 
ness by the yet unpublished and extensive mon- 
ograph studies of the staff of the Carnegie Myr- 
dal collaborative research, tentatively styled, 
The Negro in America. But the published and 
announced Youth Commission analyses of con- 
temporary Negro life—five in all—represent 
highwater marks of the younger generation 
scholarship. 

Ira Reid’s volume is a readable and graphic 
epitome of the Negro’s situation in America, 
useful for beginners and for a panoramic review 
of the situation. Professor Frazier’s volume cov- 
ers youth in the borderline states, Professor 
Charles Johnson’s is to cover youth in the rural 
South, while the Davis-Dollard study covers the 
Southern cities. 


Each in its way is committed to combining 
psychological with sociological findings, to going 
beyond statistics to trends and if possible beyond 
trends to attitudes and other causal factors of 
explanation. Each also tries to resolve the over- 
generalizations so conventional previously, and 
to take account of class position and economi 
background as variants in the social experience. 


RAZIER’s conclusions show the variation of 

class status to be quite as important as sec- 
tional differences, and also reveal considerable 
difference in reaction according to the personal- 
ity patterns of the individual. However, they also 
show in the main how appallingly oppressive the 
minority predicament is, and suggest it as one 
of the grave unsolved problems both of educa- 
tion and of social reform. 


A comparison with other minority groups 
undoubtedly would throw up such common 
denominators, in varying degree of course, as 
to suggest entirely new approaches both to the 
study and the remedial treatment of the so- 
called racial problem. This indeed seems to be 
the final upshot of what is perhaps the most 
provocative study of them all, the progressive 
Davis-Dollard book with the unprogressive title, 
Children of Bondage. Here, by a promising at- 
tack on the situations of class and race psycho- 
analytically, a general contribution to social an- 
alysis seems on the verge of realization. It is to 
the effect that social conditions operate through 
their action upon the psyche of the individual, 
which gives education a diagnostic and possibly 
corrective approach to these problems both of 
class and race. The study also shows the roots 
of the considerable variation within the same 
community of the individual reactions and the 
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individual aspects of the problem, and fortun- 
ately, too, shows them to have common de- 
nominators with the general human situations 
of frustration and limited opportunity. This, 
it seems to me, even at the price of a too doc- 
trinaire theory of caste and class, is a contri- 
bution of general significance in addition to be- 
ing an advance step in the concrete and realis- 
tic study of racial situations. 


The war clouds have almost grounded the 
scholarly flights of African studies, despite the 
increasingly crucial relation of African situa- 
tions to world politics. A revised reissue of Selig- 
man’s Races of Africa is more than welcome, 
as one of the few anthropological analyses both 
readable and reliable at the same time. C. K. 
Meek’s Europe and West Africa, probably writ- 
ten before recent developments of the African 
campaigns, clearly admits and documents the 
vital stakes of the imperialistic system in the 
colonial markets and sources of raw products. 


Yet few scholars have the courage to press 
the obvious corollaries as to the imperative need 
for colonial fair play and reform. Professor 
Hoernlé alone seems willing to go to the moral 
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roots of the imperialistic dilemmas between 
democracy’s creed and its practises. Says he: 


“There have been many champions of 
liberty. . . . But they have all been content 
to re-state the ideal of liberty on traditional 
lines against attacks upon it, and denials 
of it, by ‘totalitarian’ thinkers, whether be- 
longing to the Communist or the Fascist 
‘ideologies’. What none has done is to re- 
examine, in the light of a multi-racial so- 
ciety, like South Africa, what liberty 
means and how, if at all, it can be realized 
in that sort of society. Yet, if ‘liberty’ as 
the Balfour Declaration has it, ‘is the life- 
blood of the British Commonwealth,’ then, 
so long as the Commonwealth includes 
multi-racial societies, the realization of 
liberty for all races is the most urgent and 
important problem, both in theory and 
practise, which the members of the Com- 
monwealth have to solve.” 


Where “natives” are outcasts, as in colonial 
South Africa, or native sons are sub-citizens 
and “children of bondage” as in the United 
States, society is manifestly in the throes of par- 
adox and crisis: the literature that calls these 


facts and dilemmas to our attention may not 
be so pleasant or entertaining, but certainly it 
is sound and potentially constructive. More of 
it, let us hope, in 1941! 

I must append a poetry postscript, for two 
volumes of verse have come to hand since Part 
I was written: Nick Aaron Ford’s Songs From 
the Dark and Robert Hayden’s Heart-Shape in 
the Dust. Mr. Ford is a competent versifier of 
the academic sort, and his emphasis is racial 
rhetoric in the main; a variant, in short, on the 
formula of the last decade. Though some of 
Mr. Hayden’s poems are also in this vein, his 
obvious bent and stronger talent is the direction 
of social poetry, of contemporary mood, and he 
can occasionally speak with an accent of real 
power and promise, as in the lines on Coleman, 
Negro Veteran murdered by the Black Legion: 


“In the tolerated weeds of murder, 
Coleman lies. 

Blood is the color of this season’s flower, 
Fires, blood-colored, consume our days. 


They leave him bleeding there, 
Believing that his death 

Can prove their superior aliveness, 
Loosen the vises of defeat. 


Coleman, all had been saved, 
Had we forestalled your lonely martyrdom 


O cancelled face that stares 
Into the desolate windows of our long night, 
Tell us it is not yet too late; 


Tell us the blood seeps down 
To give rich suck unto the roots 
Of yet another season.” 


Supplication 
By CARLTON F. WILSON 


HY, mother, why, you ask with timid eyes, 
And little upturned face of burnished brown. 
Yes, it is easy now, I realize, 

To heal the hurt or mend the tattered gown. 

It matters not if clothes are old or new 

And dreams come true if but a penny’s spent. 
Your playday sky is still an April blue, 

Nor has ambition made you discontent. 


But ah, the whys the coming years will bring ; 
And how my heart is pierced with aching sighs, ; 
For those dark eyes must ever burn and sting, 
And quickened lips grow dumb as Life replies. 

Oh Thou, who by the cross was weighted down, 
In mercy, teach my child to bear the frown! i 
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Experiment 


® By HARRY SCHELL 


in the steel wall of intolerance by a group 

of cosmopolitan-minded people in the 
little industrial town of Gary, Indiana. This 
city is only thirty-four years old and has a pop- 
ulation of approximately 100,426 persons. Its 
principal industry is the Carnegic-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The census of 1930 lists the 
population of native whites at 59,647, the for- 
eign born whites at 19,345, the Negroes at 
17,922 and all others at 3,512. It is interesting 
to note that these figures include approximately 
fifty-five different nationalities. 

An adventure into the field of social relation- 
ships could not have found a better locale in 
which to begin. Out of this fertile social en- 
vironment has grown a movement called the 
Fireside Forum. This movement grew out of the 
hobby of Reuben E. Olson, past President of 
the Gary Council of Churches. For many years 
Mr. Olson has tried to become acquainted with 
as many different creeds, races and nationali- 
ties as possible. In the beginning he pursued 
his hobby for the sheer enjoyment of under- 
standing the other fellow and making friends 
with him. He invited interesting people of dif- 
ferent creeds, races and nationalities to his 
home where an evening would be spent in ex- 
changing opinions and experiences with the aim 
of promoting brotherhood and 

The idea of Mr. Olson attracted the atten- 


G in te. dents appear to have been made 


tion of others and grew to such an extent that 
finally a committee of thirty-three members was 
organized under the direction of Miss Gladys 
Kensler, Secretary of the Gary Y.W.C.A. The 
committee represents a cross section of com- 
munity life and its purpose, as stated in a folder 
prepared by the committee, is to “Provide a 
medium through which the average man and 
woman can come to know his neighbor, un- 
derstand his problems and appreciate his better 
qualities.” The folder states further that “In 
the intimacy of a man’s own home are gathered 
some of his many different neighbors, men and 
women representing a cross section of Gary's 
mosaic population Catholics, Jews, Protestants, 
white and Negro, and folks of every nationality. 
Here they discuss their many problems, share 
experiences, swap ideas, carry on a cultural ex- 
change, develop mutual appreciations.” As 
Harold E. Schmidt said in the May 29, 1940 
issue of the Christian Century, “The discover- 
ers of the Fireside Forum idea lay no claim to 
originality. They know that this new technique 
in tolerance is really very old; that it dates back 
to the time when the first cave man invited an- 
other to share the Gemiitlichkeit of his humble 
home in the side of a hill.” 

Topics of discussions in these informal gath- 
crings range all the way from unemployment 
to how to rear children, from freedom of speech 
to the Dies Commitee, and from the present 
world crisis to the American Indian. Informal- 
ity is the keynote of the evening with conver- 
sation developing from a spontaneous desire to 
give expression to one’s thoughts. A typical 
forum is composed of as diversified a group as 
it is possible to assemble. At the last forum 
the writer attended, there were present a Catho- 
lic, a Jew, a Protestant, a Turk, a Greek, a 
Hungarian, an Italian and two Negroes. The 
host briefly suggested that the topic of discus- 
sion be “Is Democracy Failing?” Then con- 
versation began and centered itself around 
everything except the topic of the evening. It 
was touched upon once or twice, but no one 
ever learned whether Democracy was failing or 
gaining. The group that evening seemed more 
concerned about the Church, politics and the 
Negro. The talk was fast, interesting and stim- 
ulating. The Italian pointed out the influence 
of the Church in Italy. One of the protestants 
lamented the dearth, as he phrased it, of able 
men who were attracted into the field of poli- 
tics. One of the Negroes attempted to express 
what he thought his race wanted from Ameri- 
can society. All in all, it was a hodge podge eve- 
ning, but everyone seemed to enjoy it. As each 
bade the other goodnight, a better feeling of 
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Harry Schell 


understanding seemed to permeate the atmo- 
sphere. 

At another forum, the host made no attempt 
to suggest a topic of discussion, but allowed the 
conversation to follow any channel in which 
anyone wished to steer it. An interesting high- 
light of this forum was a comment from a 
young Jew who said that he did not like the 
term tolerance as applied to a race of people. 
He said a user of the term always gave him 
the impression that tolerance grew out of a re- 
lationship of superior versus inferior. For ex- 
ample, this man continued, many who claimed 
to be tolerant of the Jew were so in a condescend- 
ing, smug sort of way, but did not approve of 
him at all. For this reason he suggested that the 
purpose of the forums should be to promote 
brotherhood and not tolerance. 

Mr. Olson’s social experiment has grown like 


the proverbial “Topsy,” and for a six months 
period has now taken to the air waves. Periodi 
cal radio broadcasts over station WIND ix 
Gary are being made of Fireside Forums actu 
ally in operation. These broadcasts are modeled 
somewhat on the order of the famous Univer 
sity of Chicago round table discussions. The 
emphasis, of course, of the Forum broadcasts i 
on the concept of good will towards all men 

A critical evaluation of the Fireside Forun 
idea would disclose immediately that its great 
est virtue appears to be in the lack of artificial 
ity that is manifested on the part of the partici 
pants at cach meeting. Nothing is ever said 
merely to please the other fellow, yet no one 
apparently is ever offended. Many times thi 
writer has heard someone frankly say that in 
the beginning of his experiences with the Negro 
he had an aversion to him as a race, but after 
knowing the individual Negro better, he discov- 
ered that the Negro could not be typed as be- 
longing to one social pattern, any more than 
the white man. 

It is true that nothing tangible is ever done 
as a result of a forum. No resolutions are ever 
drawn and no program of action is ever out- 
lined. The spontaneous creation of interesting 
diversified conversation, with freedom of speech 
encouraged, is the end which all seek. The in- 
tangible growth of tolerance, brotherhood and 
good will is something which develops subcon- 
sciously like an appetite for spinach. 

From the point of view of the Negro the 
Fireside Forum idea may be considered a suc- 
cess as a sociological experiment provided it suc- 
ceeds in teaching him that the so-called Negro 
problem is merely one of the many social prob- 
lems of the world, Fraternizing with other peo- 
ple in Fireside Forums should create in the Ne- 
gro an appreciation of the problems of the 
Catholics, the Jews, the Turks, and sundry 
other people who inhabit this inconsistent 
and warped world in which we live. 


Winter Sun 
By MILTON BRIGHT 


LONE above the ghetto smoky-gold 


The evening sun hangs still before it dies ; 


Its light, a smoldering already cold, 
Will soon be vanishing before my eyes. 
The air is saddened with potential death 


And sounds of thunder coming without rain ; 
Somewhere men die on battlefields, their breath 
Snapped off, their hearts split wide with pain. 


But certainly another sun will glow 

Someday much warmer on a fairer world 

Where men will live in unity and know 

No hate will be exchanged, no great bombs 
hurled ; 

And there will be no ghettoes, not a one 

Beneath the firmament, under the sun. 


‘ 
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Belgium 


@ By CLARENCE E. BOYKIN 


PPORTUNITY and an idea have been 
O combined to provide Virginia Union 

University at Richmond, Virginia, with 
one of the handsomest college buildings in the 
State if not the South—the $700,000 Belgian 
Pavilion which for two years was a_ notable 
attraction at the New York World’s Fair. 

Virginia Union, which in recent years has 
become an increasingly important factor in Ne- 
gro education, has been operating for several 
vears at its capacity of 660 students. There has 
been little hope of immediate expansion; no 
money for such a purpose was available. Vir- 
ginia Union needed more classrooms, more la- 
boratories, more offices, and particularly a 
new library. In 1937 the General Education 
Board, a Rockefeller benefaction, agreed to pro- 
vide $100,000 for a library contingent on the 
University raising a like amount. A campaign 
was launched; $20,000 was raised. For three 
years the earmarked $100,000 and the banked 
$20,000 lay fallow. 

Now it happens that Virginia Union not only 
turns out able graduates in professional fields 
teachers, preachers and lawyers; it also pro- 
duces first-rate basketball teams. A young white 
man, quite a basketball player himself, saw one 
of Virginia Union’s games and was impressed 
with the skill and deftness of the players. He was 
surprised and disturbed to learn that Virginia 
Union had no basketball floor of its own— 
merely a makeshift practice court. Something 
should be done about it. He mentioned the mat- 
ter to his father, S. E. Hening, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society of New York, 


who is treasurer of the board of trustees of 
Virginia Union. Mr. Hening made a mental 
note of it. 

Just a few days later Mr. Hening heard that 


a number of colleges—27 of them—were ask- 
ing the Belgian government for the gift of the 
great pavilion at the World’s Fair. Mr. Hening 
got busy. 

He learned that the Belgian Commission to 
the World’s Fair had built the pavilion care- 
fully in its native country for use as a nu- 
cleus of a Belgian university, then dismantled 
and shipped it across the ocean. Rebuilt ex- 
pensively at the fair grounds, the pavilion was 
to be returned to Belgium at the close of the 
fair. It was one of the few World’s Fair struc- 
tures planned for permanent use. Invasion of 
Belgium last Spring made it impossible to carry 
out the original plan. The Belgian Ambassador 
to the United States, Count van der Straten- 
Ponthoz, was authorized to make a gift of the 
building to some United States college as a 
gesture of international friendship. 

After an inspection of Virginia Union’s needs, 
after a survey of the proposed Virginia Union 
site by the famed Belgian architect, Dr. Hugo 
van Kuyck, Dr. Hening and his associates ob- 
tained the gift for the Richmond university. 

Financing the shipment of the structure to 
Virginia and its reconstruction was a vital prob- 
lem. As one unit of the building contains space 
for a library of 94,000 volumes, as well as a 
huge auditorium easily convertible when needed 
into a basketball court, the General Education 
Board was persuaded to release the $120,000 
library fund. This unit weighs about 1,000 tons 
and contains some 625,000 cubic feet. 

Virginia Union is now endeavoring to obtain 
sufficient money to move and rebuild the sec- 
ond unit, which will provide facilities to in- 
crease the university’s student training capacity 
50 percent to about 1,000 students. It will 
permit also the introduction of vocational 
courses for which the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the Defense 
Council already has been obtained. To secure 
the complete building, a campaign has been in- 
stituted to raise $50,000 by public contribu- 
tions. It has been indicated that if this amount 
is forthcoming in the near future the General 
Education Board will donate another $100,000. 
Mr. Hening grasped an unusual opportunity 
and his idea is bearing fruit. Though a consider- 
able distance from its goal, the campaign has 
met with encouraging response and is assuming 
national proportions. Alumni of Virginia Union 
in 37 States and United States possessions are 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Survey of 


DEMAND FOR DEFENSE BOOKLET MAKES 
THIRD PRINTING NECESSARY 


Because of the widespread demand for the booklet 
entitled “The Negro and National Defense,” published 
by the National Urban League, a third printing of 5,000 
copies has just been made necessary. 

The booklet, which describes the efforts of all agencies 
engaged in the defense program and their possibilities 
in regard to the integration of Negro workers, has been 
widely used by Urban League branches, schools, col- 
leges, libraries, civic and fraternal organizations, and 
individuals. 

* * * 
OPPORTUNITY SHORT STORY CHOSEN AS 
ONE OF 1940'S BEST 


“Color Trouble,” a short story which appeared in the 
May, 1940 issue of Opportunity, has been chosen by 
Edward J. O’Brien for inclusion in his annual anthology 
“The Best Short Stories,” it was announced this week by 
Edward Lawson, managing editor of the magazine. 

This will be the first time that a short story from 
Opportunity has been published in this collection, al- 
though a number of its stories have, in previous years, 
been starred as “distinctive.” 

“Color Trouble’ was written by Harold Garfinkel, a 
student in the School of Sociology at the University of 
North Carolina, and was based upon an incident which 
he observed while traveling through the State of Virginia 


on a bus last March. 


GREATER EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES IN CCC 
CAMPS MADE POSSIBLE BY ARMY ORDER 


The War Department has forwarded instructions to 
the Commanding Generals of the nine Corps Areas au- 
thorizing them to employ Negro subalterns in the 150 
colored Civilian Conservation Corps camps, it has been 
announced by James J. McEntee, Director of the CCC. 

“Negro reserve officers who are in inactive status and 
officers of the active reserve who fail to qualify for mili- 
tary duty, may be considered for vacancies in the officer 
personnel of CCC camps,” the War Department an- 
nouncement stated. “Negro educational advisers who 
have been on duty with the CCC and colored enrollees 
who have demonstrated their fitness will also be eligible 
for appointment as subalterns. . . .” 

* 


DEVICES TO PREVENT NEGROES FROM 
VOTING CITED BY RALPH BUNCHE 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Head of the Political Science 
Department at Howard University, recently told a schol- 
arly white group in Chicago that the severe policies 
of registration officials in the deep South are 
the main cause of the mass disfranchisement of the 
Southern Negro. 

Speaking at a session entitled “The Negro in Amer- 
ican Politics’ before members of the American Political 
Science Association at its thirty-sixth annual convention, 
Dr. Bunche outlined sixteen devices currently employed 
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the Month 


by Southern registration officials to prohibit or discou: 
age Negroes from registering and voting. 

It was the first time in the history of the organiza 
tion that a session had been devoted to a study of th: 
Besides Dr. Bunche, ar 


a graduate of Shaw Uni 


political status of the Negro 
other Negro, George Snowden, 
versity, presented a paper on “Kecent Trends in th 


Political Behavior of Negroes in New York City 


CLARENCE R. JOHNSON APPOINTED AS 
DEFENSE COMMISSION CONSULTANT 


The appointment of Clarence R. Johnson as Consul- 
tant to the Division of Labor Supply of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission recently was announced 
Mr. Johnson, 
an assistant in the Negro Labor Relations Section of the 
U. S. Housing Authority, will work with Dr. Robert C 
Weaver on a program for integrating Negroes into de- 


by Sidney Hillman, Labor Commissioner. 


fense training and employment. He will continue his 
duties with the Housing Authority while serving as Con- 
sultant in the defense set-up. 

NEGRO BASSO WINS CRITICS’ ACCLAIM 
IN TOWN HALL DEBUT CONCERT 


Making his formal New York debut at Town Hall 
last month, Kenneth Spencer, young Negro basso, was 
hailed by metropolitan critics as one of the most pro- 
mising new concert artists of the season. 

Mr. Spencer exhibited his vocal art in a program of 
German, French, English and American numbers He 
was presented under the management of the Negro- 
operated Musical Artists Bureau 


Kenneth Spencer 
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Fourteen members comprise the present staff of the Chicago Urban League— 
Seated, center, 


the largest in this branch’s history. 
Executive Secretary. 


ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE HELPS PLACE 
NEGRO TEACHER IN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


As a result of two years of effort on the part of the 
St. Paul Urban League, a colored teacher has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of that city’s Mechanical Arts 
High School. She is Miss Rachel James, a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. This is not the first 
time St. Paul has had colored teachers, but Miss James 
is the first to be assigned to a high school. The last 
colored teacher in anv St. Paul school resigned in 1930 
ifter thirteen years of service 


* * 


MORTGAGE BURNED AT SPRINGFIELD URBAN 
LEAGUE'S FOURTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER 


The Springfield (Illinois) Urban League held its 
Fourteenth Annual Meeting on December 18. At that 
uume, the mortgage on the League's property was burned. 
The purchase was made possible by an initial gift of 
One Thousand Dollars, in 1935, by Mrs. Logan Hay, 
member of the Board of the League and one of its 
founders. 

The property consists of two brick buildings in which 
are offices, club rooms, woodwork shop, and sign paint- 
ing shop. It has seven acres of ground, which provide 
softball diamonds, tennis and handball courts, and com- 
munity gardens. The property is valued in excess of 
Iwenty Thousand Dollars. Harry H. Coe is president ; 
William M. Ashby is executive secretary. 


* * 


FEDERAL WORKS ADMINISTRATOR OUTLAWS 
DISCRIMINATION IN DEFENSE HOUSING 
Discrimination against Negro skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers on the extensive $281,000,000 defense 
housing program has been formally banned through an 


A. L. Foster, 


executive order issued by John M. 
Carmody, Federal Works Adminis- 


trator 


Secking to assure ful] participation 
of Negro workers in the employment 
phases of the huge construction pro- 
gram, Mr. Carmody, acting under the 
authority vested in the FWA Ad- 
ministrator by Section 11 of the Act 
of October 14, 1940, issued the fol- 
lowing regulation under which all 
contracts must be prosecuted: 


“There shall be no discrimin- 
ation by reason of race, creed, 
color or political affiliations in 
the employment of persons, qua- 
lified by training and experience, 
for work in the development of 
defense housing at the sites 
thereof.” 


At the same time, the FWA Ad- 
ministrator established machinery to 
implement the Agency's non-discri- 
mination policy and to handle specific 
complaints growing out of possible violations. Copies of 
the regulation were sent to all contractors working on 
defense housing and the executive order was published 
in the Federal Register on Thursday, January 9. 


Rachel James 
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The Fine Arts Committee of the St. Louis Urban League 


NEGRO CHEMICAL BUYER SAVES NEW YORK 
CITY $50,000 ON SINGLE DEAL 


Mr. A. Maurice Moore, Negro buyer 
chemicals for the City of New York, has added a note- 
worthy accomplishment to his career by the saving of 
approximately $50,000 in the purchase of deodorants 
for use in land-fills. The New York Department of 
Sanitation desired to use a costly product sold under a 
brand name. This product was covered by a patent, 
although it had been introduced as a deodorant in the 
sewage plants of the City of New York many years 
before the patent was granted. After an investigation 
requested by the Department of Purchase, the Corpora- 
tion Counsel’s Office rendered a comprehensive opinion 
declaring the patent invalid. 

Mr. Moore then procured the required ingredients and 
demonstrated to the Department of Sanitation the pro- 
per method of mixing them. The original product sold 
as a patented article for $2.00 per gallon, while the 
identical product prepared by Mr. Moore cost approxi- 
mately $.60 per gallon. 


of drugs and 


* * * 


ST. LOUIS URBAN LEAGUE HOLDS 
ART AND LITERATURE CONTESTS 


An outstanding feature of the work of the St. Louis 
Urban League for the past twelve years has been the 
contests in the fields of art and literature sponsored by 
the League’s Art Appreciation Committee. This year, 76 
pictures, produced chiefly by Negro artists, were dis- 
played at an Art Exhibit held in the City Art Museum. 
Winners of prizes for the best work in this field went to 
Mrs. Monnewe Wynn, Spencer T. Banks, Rev. Wm. 
Cooper, Voris Dickerson, and Edward Watkins. Judges 
of the exhibit highly praised the progress being made 
by Negro artists in the city. 

In the literary field prizes were awarded to Moses 
Holman, Miss Naomi Long, Thurman Dillard, and 
N. B. Young, Jr. 

Prizes for the contest were donated by E. Simms 
Campbell, Langston Hughes, and several literary, fra- 
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ternal, and social groups 


Among those who con- 
tributed largely to the 
success of the contest 


were Miss Jessie Hous- 
ley, a contributor to the 
first contest, whose works 
have since been displayed 
at the Missouri Building 
of the New York World's 
Fair; Miss Grace Nich- 
ols, Sumner High Schoo! 
art teacher; Miss Naomi 
work in 


Guthrie, whose 


color has repro- 


been 

the Sunday 
rotogravure section of 
the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch ; and Mrs. Mon- 
newe Wynn, a housewife, 
who has exhbited over a 
period of years in competition with white artists of St. 
Louis. 

The League’s Art 
posed of eighteen persons interested in developing a 
definite cultural group in the life of Negroes in St 
Louis. In many cases they have paid personal visits to 
the homes of artists and writers, stimulating them to 
create pictures, poems, and short They 
assume the responsibility of obtaining prizes for the 
contest. 


duced in 


Appreciation Committee is com- 


stories. also 


* * 


NEGRO WORKER APPOINTED TO STAFF OF 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Miss S. Louise Algee. of Wilberforce, Ohio, has been 
appointed a special field worker on the Negro program 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, it has been an- 
Howard Marcy, Chairman of the 
Association’s Negro Committee. Miss Algee is the first 
Negro to be employed on the National staff. She is a 
graduate of the Ohio State University and the Kahier 
Hospital School of Nursing, Rochester, Minnesota, and 
has been an instructor at Wilberforce University in the 
Department of Health and Physical Education. 

* * * 
FORMER NEW YORK MUNICIPAL COURT 
TO BECOME ART CENTER 


A former New York City municipal court, where for 


nounced by Dr. C. 


many years the serious drama of life was enacted daily, 
is to be Stu- 
dents from seven to seventy will study and practice the 
arts there when the Harlem Community Art Center 
takes up its new quarters at the end of this month in 
the building at 107 West 116th Street. Until recently, 
and for many years, the building was occupied by the 
Tenth District Municipal Court. The Center 
located at 290 Lenox Avenue. 

The Center will occupy 3,000 square feet in the build- 
According to Gwen- 


transformed into an educational center. 


is now 


ing granted rent free by the city. 
dolyn Eennett, its director, additional space may be 
Center's 


available in the future if attendance at the 


art classes continues at the present rate. 


$ 
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New Books on Our Bookshelf 


A New Magazine 


JE have read with deep interest the first two issues 


of Common Ground, the new and exciting maga- 
zine edited by Louis Adamic and devoted to the very 
necessary task of “debunking” the tide of racist non- 
sense and anti-alienism that has been rising so swiftly 
these last few years. 

“Democracy,” wrote Mr. Adamic in Vol. 1, No. 1, 
“if it is to be a positive way of life, requires some- 
thing more than tolerance. The diverse elements of the 
U. S. population will have to try to accept one another. 
We need to look at each other closely, objectively, criti- 
cally, but without fear and with active effort toward 
inderstanding.” 

It is this task of what might be called inter-cultural 
education that Mr. Adamic and his staff have under- 
taken, under the sponsorship of the Common Council 
for American Unity and with, we understand, the aid 
of a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. Specifically, 
Common Ground devotes its pages to explorations in 
self-criticism on the part of different national, racial, 
ind religious groups ; personal analyses of what it means 
to be a Negro, a Jew, a Catholic, etce., in America 
today. A general magazine, at present issued only four 
times a year, it aspires to become the organ of intelli- 


gent thought and effort in its chosen field 


Negro Artists and Their Works 

THE NEGRO IN ART. By Alain Locke. Washing- 

ton, D. C.: Associates in Negro Folk Education. 
$4.00. 

NEW and unusual volume entitled The Negro in 


ss Art has just been announced by The Associates in 
Negro Folk Education. Edited by Alain Locke, it is dis- 
tinguished for its 390 large-sized illustrations, some in 
color and all suitable for exhibition purposes. The in- 
cisive critical comments that accompany each picture, 
and the comprehensive biographical index of the 175 
artists represented make the limited first edition well 
worth the $4 price. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, The 
Negro as Artist, gives a pictorial review of the work of 
Negro artists from the earliest Colonial pioneers to the 
latest young contemporaries. Part II, The Negro In 
Art, traces the treatment of the Negro subject as a 
theme in both American and European art generally, 
emphasizing the changing attitudes. Part III, The An- 
cestral Arts, briefly illustrates the representative varie- 
ties and the principal regional styles of African art and 
its influence on modernistic art. 

The Negro in Art will be reviewed by an authoritative 
critic in an early issue of Opportunity. 


The Negro Farmer Portrayed 
PLOWING THROUGH. By Edwin Ware Hullinger. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. $1.50. 


| mateenas THROUGH tells fts story almost entirely 
in pictures—in dozens of well-chosen photographs 


illustrating sympathetically and realistically the condi- 
tions under which America’s large rural Negro popula- 
tion lives and works. 

Mr. Hullinger’s narrative points up the pictures nicely, 
although it fails to make clear that the problems of the 
Negro in agriculture, which it details at length, are also 
problems of the white farmers in the same sections of 
the country and are therefore regional rather than racial 
in origin. It is also faulty in that it minimizes the part 
which the Negro plays in other occupations in order to 
bring out more forcefully what he is doing in agricul- 
ture. 

On the whole, however, the book is done with under- 
standing and no lack of appreciation of the Negro farm 
workers’ accomplishments in the face of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles. It concludes on this hopeful note, 
that “if agriculture in the South is to advance as it 
should for the good of the whole nation, it is to the 
nation’s advantage that the Negro should have an oppor- 
tunity to do his part effectively.” 

Negro Doctors Organize 
THE FIRST NEGRO MEDICAL SOCIETY. By W. 

Montague Cobb, M.D. Washington: The Asso- 

ciated Publishers. $2.00. 

N his detailed study of the founding and growth of 

the Medico-Chirurgical Society of Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Cobb has made a significant contribution to the 
history of the Negro in American medicine, about which 
so much has been said in recent years but so little actu- 
ally written down into the record. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Society was an outgrowth of 
the refusal of white physicians to admit colored doctors 
into the Medical Society of the District of Columbia in 
1869. Founded in 1870 “to secure for colored physi- 
cians the advantages of regular meetings for medical 
improvement,” it has grown into a vigorous and pro- 
gressive organization with a program of activities that 
compares favorably with that of any comparable organ- 
ization of physicians. 

Dr. Cobb’s book contains, in addition to a running 
account of the society's founding and gradual rise to 
its present status, a generous amount of source material, 
statistics and reports that should prove of value to any 
colored physician with an interest in the advancement 
of his race. 


A New Collection of Negro Songs 
AMERICAN NEGRO SONGS. By John W. Work. 
New York: Howell, Soskin and Company. $3.50. 
T was the Fisk Jubilee Singers who many years ago 
first brought to the attention of the general public, in 
America and abroad, the beauty of America’s Negro folk 
songs. And now a modern-day product of Fisk, son of 
the famous singing group's first leader, publishes in 
American Negro Songs one of the most complete and 
authoritative books yet devoted to these haunting 
melodies. 
Mr. Work’s book is the result of several years of re- 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 
APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1940-41 


Seventy-third Year of Service began Sept. 18, 1940 
10,822 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Ten Schools and Colleges: 
Graduate School, College of Liberal Arts, 


College of Medicine, College of Dentistry, 
College of Pharmacy, School of Engineering 
and Architecture, School of Music, School 
of Law, School of Religion, and Summer 
School. 


Registration Second Feb. 3, 1941 


For Announcements of the several Schools and 
Colleges and Applications to Enter, Address: 


REGISTRAR 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 

A Co-Educational Institution 

conducted by 

The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University inciudes 

College of Liberal Arts 

College of Pharmacy 

The School of Education 

The Pre-Medical School 

The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
located on the shores of Hampton Roads in 
Historic Tidewater Virginia. 
COLLEGE COURSES IN— 
Agriculture Education 
Business Home Economics 
Building Construction 
Summer Session June to August 


Trade School courses in thirteen different trades 
and also 


For information address: 
THE APPLICATION OFFICE 


search carried on under the auspices of the Julius Rosen 
wald Fund. As the head of Fisk's music department 
he traveled up and down the country recording and 
transcribing new material from first-hand sources. Th 
resulting work is distinguished by the freshness of it 
viewpoint and the thoroughness of its coverage. 

Two hundred and thirty spirituals, work songs, socia 
songs and blues are recorded. Accompanying each grou; 
is a commentary which aids in an understanding of th 
music. A bibliography listing other collections of Afr 
American folk songs makes the volume doubly valuabk 


The Negro Mason 
NEGRO MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. By 

Harold VanBuren Voorhis. New York: Henry Em 

merson. $2.50. 

HE story of Negro masonry in the United States ix 

a complicated one. In reality there are two separate 
and distinct stories: the first, that of the pionecring 
group of colored men who were admitted into State 
Grand Lodges of white Freemasons and the second 
that of the officially “unrecognized” but neverthele« 
powerful groups of Negro Freemasons who traced their 
origin back to Prince Hall, the first Negro to be mad- 
a Freemason in the New World 

Of the former segment much has been written that is 
inaccurate and without basis in fact, and Mr. Voorhis 
here goes to some length to straighten out the story 
He tells of Negro masons who were members of white 
lodges before 1870, of the chartering of Alpha Lodge 
No. 116, in which a number of colored men were made 
Freemasons, and of occasional Negro members of “white” 
lodges in recent years—particularly in New England and 
Canada. 

Of the “unrecognized” group, with which the major- 
ity of colored masons today are affiliated, Mr. Voorhis 
gives a rather comprehensive history, going back to 
the acceptance of Prince Hall by a lodge of Freemasons 
at Boston Harbor, Massachusetts, and the subsequent 
chartering of African Lodge No. 459 in 1787. He tells 
of the growth of the National Grand Lodge among 
Negroes, and of the events which led to the almost com- 
plete separation of white and Negro freemasonry in th- 
United States. 

For anyone interested in the particular subject which 
it treats, this little book is most ee 


THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA. Compiled by Work- 
ers of the Writers’ Program of the Work Projects 
Administration in the State of Virginia. Spon- 
sored by Hampton Institute. New York: Hast- 


ings House. $2.50. 


_ Hampton Institute and the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration are to be congratulated upon the happy 
collaboration which made possible this first state his- 
tory of the Negro. But the greatest credit should go to 
Roscoe E. Lewis, Supervisor of the WPA _ workers, 
through whose vision and competent direction the excel- 
lent volume took shape and substance. 
Gathered between the covers of The Negro in Virginia 
is a wealth of detailed factual information that will 
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ve for many years to come as a fine and authentic 

uce of material about the colored citizens of the state 

here the first African slaves set foot upon the New 
W orld. 

It is clearly apparent, from first page to last, that 
Mr. Lewis and his co-workers have put in many months 
of painstaking research to produce so full and detailed 

, account of the lives—the struggles, the hopes, the 
aspirations, the social customs and beliefs, and the 
cultural achievements—of Virginia’s Negro citizenry. 
But nowhere does the extensive annotation and verifica- 
tion that must have existed behind the scenes protrude 
into the swift-moving narrative. The Negro in Virginia 
s as excellent a piece of writing as of research 

Those of us who remember the struggle which was 
necessary to secure the first openings for Negroes in the 
Writers’ Project of Virginia some years ago will hail 
this product as justification of our claims that, given the 
opportunity, the cooperation, and the manual assistance, 
Negro writers need bow to none in the creation of in- 
teresting, full-blooded history. 

The Negro in Virginia traces the story of that state's 
colored citizens from the carliest arrival of “20 and odd 
Negroes” at Old Point Comfort down to the present 
day. In the words of dozens of ex-slaves, transcribed in 
their own picturesque language which is so noticeably 
different from the accepted “Negro dialect,” are related 
the experiences of black workers in the fields, the “great 
houses,” and the slave rows. How they were born, how 
they grew up, how they met and courted and married— 
all is described in interesting detail. 

The reaction of Virginia's Negro citizens to the Civil 
War, and the part they played in the struggle for free- 
dom, is set down completely for perhaps the first time, 
and the effect of sudden freedom is vividly told in their 
own words. The slow but never-ceasing growth of Negro 
churches, schools, and business enterprises, and the 
gradual movement of large segments of the Negro popu- 
lation from a rural to an urban existence, is clearly 
shown. 

4 large number of excellent pictures, many taken by 
Negro photographers, enhance the value of the book. 

EDWARD LAWSON. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


LOVEDALE, SOUTH AFRICA. The Story of a Cen- 
tury, 1841-1941. By Robert H. W. Shepherd, M.A. 
The Lovedale (South Africa) Press. $2.50. 

SHARECROPPERS ALL. By Arthur Raper and Ira 
De A. Reid. Chapel Hill: University of N. C. Press. 
$3.00. 

THE PLANTATION SOUTH, 1934-1937. By William 
C. Holley, Ellen Winston, I. J. Woofter, Jr. Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Divi- 
sion of Research. 

RHYMES AND JINGLES FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR. By Nettie W. Carrigan. Boston, Mass.: Chris- 
topher Publishing House. $1.25. 

GOLDEN BANNERS. By Irene Mari Pektor. Boston, 
Mass.: Christopher Publishing House. $2.00. 

GEORGE BRANDT. By James S. de Benneville. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Christopher Publishing House. $2.00. 


Training School for 
- STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
(CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

Crades 46) ..... 8.5. Degree 
3a—Home Econom 


(Elementary ane High School)...6.8. Degree 
4—Indéustrial Arts: 


TUITION FPEEE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Cradguation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

Por further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


1939 Placement Record—94.00% 


Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs 


A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


$1.50 A YEAR 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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_ CHARLES L, MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

We specialize in closing and auditing books 
| of corporations as well as making income tax re 
ports. We have a highly traimed force of teachers 
ami accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respoudence -tudents 
85 WEST 118th STREET 

MOn. 353-3493 


NEW YORK CITY 


=Ilt Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
= _ 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 

COU RSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Social Science, subjects in other fields, A.B. 
and B.S. degrees. ee 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges. State Board of Education in Maryland, 
other States, Regents of the University of N. Y., 
American Medical Association, University of M. E. 
Church. 

SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
fields. 

DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, 
church and recreational workers. 

For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


MORGAN COLLEGE| 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


NEGRO ART AND THE DEPRESSION 
(Continued from Page 42) 


plantation days artists began to touch new 
materials, to understand new tools and to a 
cept eagerly the challenge of black poetry, black 
song and black scholarship. 

Following this, a new art agency was born, 
an agency with a timely response to the collaps: 
of the community, and with a valuable answe: 
to the thousands searching for a chance to bi 
of some use to a culture which apparently had 
forsaken them. As a practical instrument born 
in times of extreme need, the Community Art 


Center, in order to survive, was forced to make 


its program all inclusive. The artist, the crafts- 
man, as well as the man in the street— all found 
themselves in dire need. In many instances these 
same individuals rubbed elbows in search for 
employment. Hence it was a simple step to 
conclude that the contribution of all three was 
a natural and most effective method of re-or- 
ganizing the community. For example, the cre- 
ation of an electric iron needs first an artist to 
place the design upon paper, then a craftsman 
to shape the materials and finally, a sympathetic 
consumer whose taste and demands spur the art- 
ist and craftsman to their highest efforts. Simple, 
is it not? And yet, despite the simplicity, this 
instance was the first which allowed the Negro 
to see his significant function, as a man, in the 
whole process of community creativeness. 


This simple observation has finally placed 
under the same roof creative imagination and 
mechanical ingenuity, where both feed on the 
new vigor of the community. In this new set- 
ting the painter has multiplied the range of his 
vision, for he not only reaches a greater market, 
but also he sees his painting in relationship to 
the production and use of other contemporary 
expression. Wholesome experience for anyon 
who considers himself an artist! As a result, 
modern painting is now executed in relation to 
its environment of skyscrapers, of diesel engines 
and of cellophane packaging. While on the 
other hand, the craftsman who views the paint- 
ing can more readily understand it. Why? 
Simply because its message contains the lang- 
uage that he himself inspired. The language of 
skyscrapers, of diesel engines and of cellophane 
packaging. 

Consequently, that which had been destroyed 
by the depression was rebuilt to a much more 
democratic perfection. Democratic, of course, 
because this new Art Center excluded the limit- 
ations based on the color of one’s skin. More 
perfect because it promises to assimilate com- 
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pletely our social environment. Representing the 
most recent achievement in this direction, the 
South Side Community Art Center in Chicago 
has been added to the list of those dedicating 
its program to the strengthening of art through 
industry. Both in turn will enlarge the meaning 


of democracy. Thus, in its true function, to 
articulate and aid in the problems of life and 
of living, art now presents a new meaning to 
the American Negro. 


UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
(Continued from Page 39) 


name and phone number. The hospital called 
both numbers. 

The two men who answered the summons 
met over the hospital bed. Mr. Biegelman’s 
voice seemed to bring Andy back to life. 
Against the doctor’s advice, the manufacturer 
plied the boy’s fitful consciousness with ques- 
tions while Shubinsky sought clarification of 
the points that concerned him. The story clear, 
they both fell silent. 

“It was the onliest way I figgered I could 
get you all to believe me. You all can see . . 
can see all this fighting and strife don’t get you 
nowhere,” Andy wheezed through battered 
lips. You only lose friends. Ah don’t like to lose 
friends. Friends is the onliest. . . .” The voice 
trailed off and stopped. 

The two men stood over the bed, heads 
turned away. Finally their eyes moved up from 
the still figure between and they faced each 
other. 

Mr. Biegelman’s hand went across the sheets 
to take the hand of the chairman of his strik- 
ing workers. 

“We ought to be friends,” he said. 


A GIFT FROM BELGIUM 
(Continued from Page 55 

reported to be actively pressing the movement. 

As to Virginia Union, it is now recognized 
as one of the leading universities for Negro youth 
in America. The institution is a fusion of the 
Richmond Theological Seminary for Freedmen, 
which was founded in Richmond in 1865, and 
the Wayland Seminary in Washington, also 
founded in 1865 by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. The Hartshorn Memorial 
College, a school for girls established in 1883, 
was adopted into the University nine years ago. 

And so the simple need of a basketball court 
developed into an idea and stimulated by an 
opportunity has become a genuine monument 
to education and enterprise. 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Further information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR.. President 


Established in 1874 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 


OF TEACHERS 


Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Moved to Montgomery 1887 


Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Further information available through 
H. Council Trenholm, President 


North Carolina College 


For Negroes 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 
Offering Courses Leading to Dregree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg.) 
School of Massage and Medical Cymnasticc 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. Y. 

Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Baths (S0c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


We are hiring new men in the states of 
Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and the District of Columbia. 
Write to Agency Department. 


Home Office: 


3501 S. Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


Keep Abreast of The Times 
S ER VICE 


Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 

SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use | 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 
For Further Information Write: 


> €é& | 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


With | 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
(Licensed by the State of New York) 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
DRESSMAKING AND DESIGNING SCHOOL 

BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 

Secretarial and Business School 
Household Employment School 
School for Practical Nurses 

Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 

or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Arkansas State College 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS 


Bachelor’s Degree in 


Arts and Sciences Education 

Physical Education Agriculture 

Mechanic Arts Home Economics 
Very low cost. Write for catalog. 


J. B. WATSON, President 
JOHN W. PARKER, Dean 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT— SO CAN YOU 


‘OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, so here is your opportu- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ADEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Philadelphia Atlantic City Atlante Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


RECISTER NOW! 
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